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READERS WRITE 


Only Marshall & Wood 

On page 16 of your issue of October 5, 
I note your reference to General Marshall 
being the sixth non-West Pointer to be 
Chief of Staff, naming as others J..Frank- 
lin Bell, Leonard Wood, Hugh Seott, 
Tasker H. Bliss and Peyton C. March. 
General Scott was a graduate of West 
Point, Class of 1876, General Bliss a 
graduate of the same institution, Class of 
1875, and General March, likewise a grad- 
nate of West Point, Class of 1888. I quite 
agree with your observations as to General 
Marshall’s capacity. Had the usual rou- 
tine of picking a West Pointer been fol- 
lowed, we would not have had such lead- 
ership for our army today. 

Lewis Simons 





Charleston, S.C. 

[PATHFINDER reproves itself for 
Only other non-West Pointer to become 
General Woad.—Ed.] 


carelessness. 
Chief of 


Staff was 


*Too Many Farmers” 
If the writer of the article “Too Many 
Farmers” (PATHFINDER, Oct. 5) had 


stated that there are too many mer- 
chant, banker, mortgage company, corpo- 
ration land-lord absentee farmers now 


carrying on mass production farming with 
large four-row planters, cultivators, and 
tractors, I would have readily agreed 
with him. This kind of farming is ¢ar- 
ried on in all the Great Plains states, and 
to a less degree in many other parts of 
the U. S.. I know one man who, with the 
help of two sons with tractors, planted 
and cultivated 500 acres of cotton. It is 
not uncommon in the wheat belt for one 
farmer to handle 600 acres of wheat land 
without help except at harvest time; then 
two or three men harvest it with a com- 
bine. As a result of such farming prac- 
tices, the family-sized farmer cannot com- 
pete and survive 
T. J. Varner 

Hammon, Okla. 

(Mr. Varner’s letter and PATHFINDER’s article 
are not in confilet. In fact, PATHFINDER pointed 
out that machines were replacing men in agriculture 
~Ed.] 


The First Chief Justice 
In your “Presenting” article in PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 5, you refer to General 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, as a great-great- 
nephew of “First Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall.” Unless you use the word “first” 
in the sense of “greatest,” the reference is 
incorrect, .. 
L. M. Sanborn 
Portland, Me. 
You considerably slight Chief Justices 
Jav, Rutledge, and Ellsworth... 
F. T. Williams 
Mendenhall, Miss. 
[PATHFINDER slipped. 
Justice.—Ed.] 


Marshall was fourth Chief 


Not a Mistake 

The mistake vou made of using the word 
“doctor” for “physician” in the advertise- 
ment for PATHFINDER on the back cover 
of the Oct. 5 issue, shows that you are hu- 
man 

Dr. S. A. Fox 

Mich. 
[Webster’s New International Dictionary: ‘Doctor 
licensed to practice medicine; a physician, 
a surgeon.’’—Ed.] 


one duly 


Mexico’s Catholic Presidents 
A correction, please. In the Oct. 5 issue, 
you state that Gen. Camacho, Mexico’s 
President-elect, will be the first Roman 
Catholic President in almost 90 years. 


Nov 


-6 1940 


Gen. Victorianio Huerta, who helped in 
the successful revolution against Dictator 
Diaz in 1910, and who later had Madero 
murdered, taking his place as President 
of Mexico in 1911, was a Roman Catholic. 
Huerta ... died an exile in Texas a few 
years later, being buried by the Catholic 
Church. I am under the impression that 
old Porfirio Diaz was a Roman Catholic, 
but I may be mistaken... 
Dewey M. Taft 
Englewood, Colo. 

[Mr. Taft is partly right, partly wrong. After Ma- 
dero was murdered, by unknown persons, Huerta 
seized power in February, 1913, but he was not 
elected by the people. As a result, the United States 
refused to recognize his regime, a fact which was in- 
strumental in forcing him to step aside on July 14, 
1914. His wife and children were pious Catholics, o°t 
Huerta himself was regarded as 2 skeptic. True 
enough, however, is the statement that he was attend- 
ed by a priest and an Army chaplain when he died on 
January 13, 1916, in El Paso, Texas. Porfirio Diaz at- 
tended a Roman Catholic seminary in his youth, but 
he later fought against the church.—Ed.] 


Definitions of History 

In the Oct. 12 “Readers Write,” A. M. 
lioney tells about the origin of “Dixie” 
and PATHFINDER responds in defense of 
its previous statements. Both PATH- 
FINDER and Mr. Honey are 100 per cent 
correct, according to the following defini- 
tions of history: Rousseau: “History is 
the art of choosing from among many lies 
that one which most resembles the truth.” 
Napoleon: “History is a fable agreed 
upon.” Voltaire: “History is nothing 
but a batch of tricks we play upon the 
dead.” Henry Ford once said that history 
is bunk 

F. J. VYogltance 
Schuyler, Neb. 

[Mr. Volgtance might also have quoted Sir Walter 
Raleigh: ‘‘History hath triumphed over Time, which 
besides it, nothing but Eternity hath triumphed 
over ."’—Ed.] 
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RHYME & REASON 


HE hours we spend with happy 

pects in view are more pleasi: 
those crowned with fruition; in 
case we cook the dish to our ow 
lites, in the second case nature « 
for us. 





GOLDS 
a ie 
Sunshine is delicious, rain is re! 
wind braces up, snow is exhilarati: 
is no such thing as bad weather, 
terent kinds of good weather, 
Rl 
Believe not each accusing ton, 
As most weak people do; 
But still believe that story wr. 
W hich ought not to be true. 
—SHERI! 
Hle who is virtuous is wise; and 
is Wise is good; and he who is 
happy. 
BOE) 
Do not bite at the bait of pleasu 
you know there is no hook bene: 


THOMAS JEFFE! 


* * * 


There was never a night without a 
Or an evening without a morning. 
And the darkest hour, as the prover 
Is the hour before the dawning. 
—M. A. KIDDEk 
xs 
\ very great part of the mischic! 
vex the world arises from words. 
EDMUND BU] 


* * * 


Every man’s life lies within the | 
for the past is spent and done wit 
the future is uncertain, 
—ANTON 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land! 
—SCOT! 
It is the condition that confront 
not the theory. 
—CLEVEL. 
Look up and not down, look fo: 
and not back, look out and not i: 
lend a hand. 
E, E. HA 
When temper rises hot and quick, 
And you are vexed at friend or mat::; 
Watch your time-table! Stop just /iere! 
Save the collision! Simply wait! 


—HELEN HUNT JACKSON 


. * * 


“Duty” is the sublimest word in t 
English language. 
ROBERT E. LE! 


* . . 





No man is good for anything wh» | 


not learned the easy, prompt, ch 
submission of his will to rightfu 
thority. 

—WASHINGTON GLADDES 


* * * 


Immodest words admit of no defens 
For want of decency is want of sense. 


; —ROSCOMMON 


The defects of great men aré the cor- 
solation of the dunces. 
—D’ISRAEL 
To all, to each, a fair good night, 
And pleasing dreams; and slumbers lig 


—S§COT1 
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POLL— 


This Week We Give W. W. Enough to Win 


F Wendell Lewis Willkie maintains 
| the hair’s-breadth lead he now 
holds in Pennsylvania, he should be 
elected President of the United States 
on November 5. 

By the same token, if Franklin D. 
Roosevelt can tip Pennsylvania’s 
scales in his favor in the closing days 
of this campaign, he will be the first 
third-term President in the history of 
the nation, 

In short, to summarize at the be- 
sinning, the Roosevelt-Willkie race is 
currently as close as that, and the 
Keystone State appears to be the key 
state in the whole situation. At any 
rate, that’s what PATHFINDER’s poll 

ows on the basis of country-wide 
ross-sectional figures covering public 
opinion up to and including October 


Should Pennsylvania cast her 36 
electoral votes for the Republican 
n ee—and our latest ballot returns 
indicate that she will—the final count 
in the Electoral College would. be: 
Wendell Willkie, 300; Franklin Roose- 
velt, 231. On the other hand, should 
Pennsylvania shift the other way, the 
score would be: Franklin Roosevelt, 
267: Wendell Willkie, 264. 


.. « Neck-and-Neck 


\s of today, the 1940 Presidential 
contest thus appears to be so neck- 
and-neck that a flat, absolute, unquali- 
fied prediction would be highly prem- 


ature. The status of Pennsylvania 


makes that point rather clear, for our 
latest survey of sentiment in that area 





International 


Willkie: Can He Hold the Lead? 


places Willkie ahead by the narrow 
margin of less than one-tenth of one 
per cent. 

If measuring the trend of public 
opinion in this contest were simply 
a matter of gauging preferences on 
the basis of past performances, then 
the Keystone State could be called Re- 
publican at once. But the thing can’t 
be figured that way, and so it must be 
reported merely as an incidental point 
that in the past 68 years, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Presidential plurality has been 
Democratic only twice — once for 
President Wilson’s first term in 1912, 
and once for President Roosevelt’s sec- 
ond term in 1936. Also of incidental in- 
terest is the fact that in the last 17 
Presidential elections, the state’s vote 
has been on the winning side 13 times. 

As pointed out many times in our 
earlier polls, there has been a definite 
decline in Roosevelt’s 1936 popularity. 
Thus, while our last two weekly re- 
ports showed the President leading 
in practically all the Solid South, the 
Border States, the Mountain States 
and the Pacific Coast States, there 
were clear signs that his strength in 
those regions had fallen off. In 
states where the President’s 1936 
plurality was greatest, this trend was 
not sufficient to indicate a Willkie 
victory, but in the nation as a whole 
the present story is different. For in 
the remainder of the country, in those 
states where Roosevelt’s ’36 percent- 
ages were less marked, the trend 
brings well nigh every state into the 
Willkie column. 


... The Undecided Vote 


Accordingly, our latest tabulation 
(see page 4) may be summed up as 
follows: 

@ For Roosevelt: The 10 Southern 
States, the six Border States, six of the 
eight Mountain States, two of the three 
Pacific Coast States, and one of the 
four Eastern Seaboard States—25 
states in all, with an electoral vote 
of 231. 

e For Willkie: The Republican 
nominee has better than 50 per cent of 
the popular vote in each of the seven 
Farm States, in all four Lake States, 
in Colorado and Wyoming of the 
Mountain States, in the six New Eng- 
land States, in running-mate McNary’s 
home state of Oregon on the Pacific 
Coast, and in three of the four states 
classified as Eastern Seaboard—23 
states in all, with an electoral vote 
of 300. 

As of this writing, it may be said 
that the swing to Wendell Willkie is 








International 


Roosevelt: Can He Win Pennsylvania? 


so widespread and so marked that, 
unchecked, it may be counted on to 
bring more of the Border and Moun- 
tain states into the Republican camp. 
It is worth emphasizing, however, 
that owing to the intensity of political 
feeling in this campaign and the size 
of the still undecided vote, a major 
event could check or even reverse 
the current pro-Willkie trend. This 
has been a year of swift and unpre- 
cedented upsets in many things, and 
public opinion is no exception. In 
other words, enough time remains be- 
tween now and election day to bring 
about a decisive change in sentiment, 
and there is no way of telling at pres- 
ent in what direction such a change 
might swing the actual vote. 


. . . Long-Term Trend 


All that can be said right now is that 
our current figures indicate that the 
Presidential election will finally be de- 
cided in the nation’s closely contested 
states—notably Pennsylvania—where 
highly industrialized areas are located. 
One other point worth stressing is that 
in our poll returns up to October 15, 
we could find no let-up in the trend 
away from President Roosevelt. As we 
have frequently pointed out, this trend 
began as early as 1936, when 58 per 
cent of all counties in the United 
States, showed the President polling 
less than he did in 1932—a political 
fact that won confirmation in the Con- 
gressional elections two years ago, 

But trend or no trend, what hap- 
pens between now and November 5 
will decide the election. For example, 
a spectacular event in the foreign sit- 
uation could have an undoubted effect 
on the polls. Just what that effect 
might be, just how it might condition 
public opinion, is hard to tell. If war 
became an immediate prospect for the 
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United States, what then? Would the 
country want Roosevelt at the helm? 
Or would it want a change? Would 
it want Willkie to take over? The ques- 
tions cannot be answered with cer- 
tainty. However, as it appears now, 
with all the facts before us, nothing 
can stop Willkie—nothing, that is, ex- 
cept some major development of un- 
predictable political consequences. 


.. . Progressive Gain 


An outstanding characteristic of 
Willkie’s strength is that it has been 
progressive—that is to say, it has 
grown steadily. While the President 
has been losing ground, his Repub- 
lican opponent has been gathering 
states to him with striking consistency 
in our poll. Thus, as our tabulation 
shows, Willkie now has all of New 
England, though earlier in the cam- 
paign some slates in that area were 
doubtful. 

Unquestionably, Willkie’s vigorous 
swing around the circle, together with 
his intensive speaking drive, has had 
much to do with the steady gains he 
has made in various parts of the coun- 
try. Barring the development of extra- 
ordinary events, it may reasonably be 
expected that he will hold the ground 
he now has and perhaps even increase 
his strength. Apparently the Demo- 
crats are not overlooking this pros- 
pect; at any rate, it seems to have in- 
fluenced President Roosevelt’s de- 
cision to stage a speaking drive of his 
own, taking him to key cities like 
Philadelphia and New York. 

With Roosevelt’s series of speeches, 
the excitement of the contest will un- 
doubtedly be heightened in the closing 
days of the campaign, And because 
the race continues to be close, the 
politically important states will be 
worth watching. 


... Still Uncertain 


Actually, neither side can be certain 
of victory at this time. A week from 
now, if the trend in his favor remains, 
Willkie may be farther ahead than 
ever; conversely, if he slips back, the 
tide of public opinion may turn to 
support a third term. In the present 
race, overnight changes in sentiment 
are entirely possible—probably not 
sweeping changes, but changes just 
large enough to shift percentages de- 
cisively. 

As for our figures this week, they 
are so representative and have been 
checked so carefully that if there is 
any scientific basis for polls at all, 
then this particular one gives the cur- 
rent picture in unvarnished form— 
completely free of bias. Our next and 
final state-by-state study of the 1940 
Presidential campaign will cover na- 
tion - wide, cross - sectional political 
sentiment up to and including October 
25—just ten days before the all-im- 
portant first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November. 


Publisher 





next President of the United States, with 23 states and 300 electoral votes 


his favor. President Roosevelt trails with 25 states and 231 votes. 


However. 


‘ 


Emil Hurja points out in his report for this week, the race is still extrem, 


close. 


For example, in Pennsylvania, the Republican nominee leads only b 


fraction of one per cent. Thus, if the President won Pennsylvania and held «; 
all the states credited to him below, he would be re-elected. The tabulated fix) 
show the President’s portion of the 1936 major-party vote, his present popular 
and his loss of popularity (in points and percentages) since his victory 


years ago. 


Roosevelt % 
In 1936 
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State 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Missouri 
Oklahoma .... 
Tennessee . 
West Virginia 


SS ae 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 


North Dakota 


South Dakota 
Wisconsin 


Illinois 
Indians 
Michigan 
Ohio eT eee 


eee 


Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 

New Mexico . 
Utah 


Wyoming 


Connecticut 
Maine 


Massachusetts . 
New Hampshire 


Rhode Island 
Vermont 


California . 
Oregon . 
Washington 


Delaware ...... 
New Jersey 
New York .... 
Pennsylvania 


Alabama ...... 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi . 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
ee 
Virginia 
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61 
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BORDER STATES 


Roosevelt % 


Now 
D4 
od 
de 
61 
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18 
Hi 
3) 
18 


52, 
18 
D5 
di 
51 
D4 
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NEW 
47. 
Jd. 
i8 
17 
49) 
38 


~9 


22 
19 
D4 
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1S 
18, 
19.9 


82 
7A 
66 
Sf 

SO 
91 
Hi 
98 
78 


The last two columns show the electoral vote given Roos, 
and Willkie in our poll: 


Indicated Electoral Vote \ 





Loss in Pts. % Loss ROOSEVELT WILLK!! 
? 8 11 
D 8 8 
{) 1D 15 
6 i) 11 
3 4 11 
6 If 8 
FARM STATES 
12 21 11 
11 20 9 
21 3 11 
13 31 7 
23 33 4 
10. 18 4 
21 31 12 
LAKE STATES 
11 19 29 
14 24 14 
14 24 19 
13 21 26 
MOUNTAIN STATES 
20 28 3 
14 23 6 
11 17 4 
21 29 4 
22 30 3 
9 14 3 
iS 26 4 
14 23 3 
ENGLAND STATES 
il. 19 8 
1. 9. 5 
7 13 17 
4 8 4 
8, 14 4 
D }2 3 
PACIFIC COAST STATES 
16 24 22 
20 2! 5 
15 22 8 
SEABOARD STATES 
1. 2. 3 
12 20, 16 
12 -20, 47 
8.1 i4 36 
SOLID SOUTH STATES 
5 6 11 
8 10 9 
10 13 7 
1 1 12 
9 16 10 
6 6 9 
9 12 13 
1 | 8 
10 11 23 
6 8 11 
= aid at DERE shee eID 231 300 


TOTAL ELECTORAL VOTE 


NOTE: These figures cover PATHFINDER’s poll findings up to and including 
A final state-by-state tabulation on the 1940 Presidential contest 
will appear in next weck’s issue, covering nation-wide sentiment up to and 
including October 235. 


October 15, 


PATHFINDER 


Willkie’s Leadg—-§$@§ —@—_——__—_———_______ 


I N THIS 48-state tabulation, Wendell Lewis Willkie definitely looks like 4) 
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President: No Appeasement 


Last week, the aggression-linked 
\xis powers—Germany, Italy and 
Japan—knew that they could expect 
no appeasement from Franklin Roose- 
velt. For by both word and deed, he 
let them know that the United States 
had no intention of bowing to their 
“inexorable” determination to divide 
y the world among themselves. 

rhe President’s first words on this 
point were uttered during a tour of 
defense plants and housing projects 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio. He made 
six stops in the two states, being greet- 
ed everywhere by enthusiastic crowds, 
finally ending his jaunt at Dayton, O. 
[here, in the bare dining car of his 
special train, he broadcast a message 
“to the Americas.” 

It was probably the bluntest, most 
explicit declaration of his attitude that 
he had ever made. The dictators, he 
declared, were trying to destroy the 
reedom of the Western Hemisphere 
by stirring up racial and religious 
hatreds in accordance with the policy 
f “divide and rule,” but they would 
fail. “The Americas,” he said, “will 
not be seared or threatened into the 

the dictators want us to follow.” 
lhen he declared: 
combination of dictator coun- 
of Europe and Asia will stop the 
p that we are giving to almost the 
last free people now fighting to hold 

m at bay... Our decision is 
ide. We will continue to pile up our 
fense and our armaments. We will 
ntinue to help those who resist ag- 

sion and who now hold the ag- 

sors far from our shores ; 
e people of all the Americas reject 
doctrine of appeasement. They 
cognize it for what it is—a major 
ipon of the aggressor nations... 


. . . Action against Japan 


Back in Washington, Roosevelt dug 
the dictators again. In a broadcast 
inessage urging the nation to support 
the 1940 Mobilization for Human 
Needs, he asserted that “a nation does 
ot have to be cruel in order to be 
tough,” 
With the 


} 


challenge 
President turned to action against the 
Axis. The U. S. Maritime Commission 
sold 19 old American freighters to 
Britain, so that supplies could continue 
fo move into the beleaguered island. 
To speed the production of airplanes 
lor both the British and the United 
Roosevelt named a four-man 
committee of government officials to 
indardize designs of fighting planes 
ng made for the two countries. In 
dition, he signed a bill giving him 
ver to take over war supplies or- 

‘<i by foreign nations but not de- 
red because of embargo or block- 


uttered, the 


States, 


but Roosevelt’s firmer anti-Axis in- 
illons were more apparent in his 








actions against Japan. To strengthen 
the already strong U. S. Army garri- 
son at Hawaii, American stronghold 
in the Pacific, a California National 
Guard anti-aircraft regiment was or- 
dered to make ready for duty there. 
In London, it was revealed that the 
United States and Britain were dis- 
cussing possible co-operation in the 
Pacific. And Thailand (Siam), which 
had seemed to be accepting Japanese 
dictation in harassing French Indo- 
China, was warned that the United 
States wanted .the status quo in the 
Far East maintained. This warning 
came after 10 U. S. warplanes en route 
to Thailand had been ordered re- 
turned to this country on the ground 
they were needed in our own defense. 

Other U. S. steps in the Far East 
indicated even more strongly that this 


International 


Kennedy: Planning to Resign? 


country was preparing for trouble if 
Japan wanted it. To speed evacuation 
of Americans in the danger areas, the 
State Department ordered three big 
passenger liners to steam off to Far 
Eastern ports, and refused to issue 
passports to U. S. citizens wanting 
to go to the Far East unless the trip 
was absolutely necessary. U. S. oil 
companies in the Far East began 
moving their stocks of fuel to the 
British naval base at Singapore, for 
use of U. S. warships that might 
find it necessary to stop there. 

Taken together, these moves seemed 
to have a sobering effect not oply in 
Japan (see page 8) but in Germany 
and Italy. In the latter two countries, 
it was felt by some that the people of 
the United States must be far from a 
“peace at any price.” 

Meanwhile, there were indications 
that another U. S.-British diplomatic 
coup might be in the wind. While the 
U. S. Ambassador to Britain, Joseph 
P. Kennedy, and Alexander Kirk, in 
charge of the U. S. embassy in Berlin, 





5 


were called home for “consultation,” 
the British Ambassador to the United 
States, Lord Lothian, hurried to Lon- 
don by clipper plane for similar rea- 
sons. In London, it was reported Ken- 
nedy intended to resign when he 
reached Washington to return to pri- 
vate business or to enter politics, but 
Roosevelt branded these stories un- 
true, 


... Total Defense” 


In keeping with his philosophy that 
the only possible hope for peace 
with the dictators lies in a national 
defense so strong they would not dare 
to challenge it, the President during 
the week also moved to speed defense 
preparations, particularly the draft. 
After Clarence A, Dykstra had accept- 
ed his offer to become draft director 
(see page 13) the President broadcast 
a message to the 16,500,000 men who 
registered for selective service on Oct. 
16. Declaring that the draft was “to 
keep the peace in this New World 
which free men have built for free 
men to live in,” he added: 


The duty of this day has been im- 
posed upon us from without. Those 
who have dared to threaten the whole 
world with war—those who have 
created the name and deed of total 
war—have imposed upon us and upon 
all free people the necessity of pre- 
paring for total defense. 


++ oo. 


Congress: Inaction 


Technically, Congress was in ses- 
sion last week. But the real situation 
was revealed in such instances as 
these: The House of Representatives 
was unable to transact any business 
one day because too few members were 
present; only 15 out of the 90 Sena- 
tors were on hand to vote on the ap- 
pointment of Clarence A. Dykstra as 
director of the selective service pro- 
gram. 

Faced by this state of suspended ani- 
mation, leaders in the House worked 
out an agreement whereby they would 
meet every three days. Moreover, it 
was tacitly understood that no business 
would be brought up for consideration 
without unanimous consent, so mem- 
ber after member left Washington, be- 
lieving that the sessions would be pure- 
ly formal unless an emergency arose, 

In the Senate, leaders had not been 
able to compromise on any such tangi- 
ble settlement, there were indications 
that apathy and the absence of many 
members had made it virtually impos- 
sible to accomplish much work. Its 
sessions, devoted largely to political 
wrangling and the gaining of privilege 
to reprint material in the Congress- 
ional Record, were growing shorter 
and shorter by week’s end. 

Meanwhile, at least 15 Representa- 
tives and two Senators had to regis- 
ter for selective service, although they 
were exempt under the law. The two 
senators were Rush D, Holt, of West 
Virginia, and Joseph H. Ball. The 
latter, 34 years old, had been ap- 
pointed only two days before by Gov. 
Harold Stassen to fill the unexpired 
term of Senator Ernest Lundeen, of 
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Minnesota. A political reporter for St. 
Paul newspapers, he is a Republican. 





Defense: For Democracy 


From 7 o’clock in the morning to 
9 o'clock at night a week ago, the na- 
tion’s young men filed into 125,000 
schools, town halls, and fire-houses to 
register for national] conscription. 

Some of them jested, some of them 
sang war songs, but officials agreed 
that for the most part they were a 
serious lot. They had been made sol- 
emn by the realization that their coun- 
try had asked them for tangible evi- 
dence of their allegiance and by the 
fact that a year in the army had be- 
come a distinct possibility for them. 

Although the registration was com- 
pulsory, observers were quick to point 
out that it was democracy at work, 
democracy preparing to defend itself. 
Aliens and Americans, rich and poor, 
cripples and strong men between 21 
and 35 inclusive stood side by side. 
But all answered the same 11 ques- 
tions, all were given the same oblong 
ecards certifying they had taken the 
step. 

There were the minor hitches in- 
evitable in a project which blanketed 
the nation in one day. But when the 
day had ended, officials were pleased 
with the way the gigantic task had 
been accomplished by 1,000,000 volun- 
teer workers. While not able to de- 
termine immediately how many had 
registered, it was said that the total 
might well go over the predicted 16,- 
500,000, 

While waiting for the lottery which 
would decide in what order the eli- 
sibles would be called up for selec- 
tive military training, the young men 
could ponder the words of their Pres- 
ident. To them and the nation he had 


said: “Calmly, without fear and hys- 
teria... we are mobilizing our citi- 
zenship .. . for the continuing creation 


on this continent of a country where 
the peoples shall be masters, where 
the people shall be truly free .. .” 

And as the much-debated Selective 
Service program thus went into effect 
last week, other defense news in- 
cluded: 

@ Six months ahead of schedule, the 
Navy dedicated its $25,000,000 new air 
base about 10 miles from Jacksonville, 
Fla. Designed to be a training center 
for pilots and mechanics as well as an 
operations base, the station was the 
first one to be commissioned under the 
expanded naval program. 

@ Secretary of State Cordell Hull re- 
fused to deny or confirm that the Unit- 
ed States was negotiating for air and 
naval bases in Brazil and Chile. He 
did say, however, that work on Atlantic 
bases would be pushed without wait- 
ing for all the details of contracts be- 
tween the United States, Canada, and 
the British government. 

e When William S. Knudsen, mem- 
ber of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, told 500 industrialists in 
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New York that the problem of olf- 
taining machine tools was the “hard- 
est part” of the defense program, many 
automobile manufacturers in the audi- 
ence recognized a possibility that no 
new car models would be introduced 
next year. Knudsen said that the ma- 
chine tool industry, which in 1932 and 
1933 had produced about $130,000,000 
worth of tools annually, was to be 
asked for $500,000,000 worth this year 
and that its present production had 
already been sold, 

e The largest airplane ever built— 
the B-19—will be tested soon at the 
Douglas Aircraft plant in California, 
officials revealed. Three times the 
Size of the present flying fortresses, 
the huge ship contains over 3,000,000 
rivets and 10 miles of electrical wiring. 
Weighing 80 tons and having a wing- 
spread of 212 feet, the plane, it was 
said, could carry a crew of 10 men 
and 18 tons of bombs to Europe and 
back non-stop. Used as a transport 
plane, it could carry 125 fully equip- 
ped men to the Philippines. 

ed 


Politics: Lindbergh 


Without referring to either candi- 
date by name, Colonel Charles A, Lind- 
bergh last week unmistakably asked 
for the defeat of President Roosevelt 
and the election of Wendell Willkie. 
Broadcasting his fourth speech within 
the past half-year, the noted flier as- 
sailed the nation’s present leadership. 

By implication, Lindbergh accused 
the Democratic party of leading the 
nation “steadily toward that climax 
of all political failure—war.” He in- 
veighed against “excessive partiality 
for any nation”—meaning Great Brit- 
ain—and his conclusion was that the 
future of America depended not “upon 
the outcome of the war in Europe, but 
upon the quality and wisdom of the 
leadership that we choose for our na- 
tion in November.” 

Reactions to the speech were mixed, 
Some observers thought that Lind- 





bergh had failed to draw the proper 
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conclusions from his own evicd 
For Americans to abandon 
friendly powers as Great Britaiy 
China, these observers declared, \ 
simply hasten the emergence 
Europe and Asia unified for an a‘ 
against the Americas. Walter | 
mann, a commentator who has 
ly opposed the Administration, 
that it was an “irony” that Lind} : 
should ask the people “to distrust | t 
own leaders but to trust the de ‘ 
tions of the alliance which thr« 
them.” 


A formal rebuttal came from | ; 
A. Johnson, former Assistant Seer, 
tary of War, who assailed Lindberg) R 
for favoring “appeasement” of nation p 
“obviously hostile’ to the l 
States. Opposing Lindbergh’s iso)o- 2 
tionist views, Johnson insisted le 
American defense policy has alwa H 
meant “keeping war as far as possi) li 
from the borders of this coun! J 
Thus, in Johnson’s opinion, Ame! \ 
aid to Britain was “common se hy 

Replying to Lindbergh from Bo: 
Attorney General Robert H. Jac! 
bluntly lumped the aviator among | , 
“enemies of democracy.” Jack 
charged that the speech, timed 
before the national draft registrali 
“served the purpose of those 
would weaken the morale of de! 
racy and undermine the spirit of 
defense effort.” Lindbergh, he adic! 
was a “protestor against democracy.” f 


On the Republican side, thous ; 
leaders welcomed Lindbergh’s sv d 
port, they hesitated to acclaim 1}; ) 


speech, for parts of it ran counter | , 
the aid-for-Britain views of |! 
Presidential candidate, ' 


... Smear” Chara: 


Continuing his whirlwind camp: A 
for the Presidency, Republican n« 
nee Wendell Willkie journeyed 
Boston, Mass., where he accused Pr: 
dent Roosevelt of conducting a 
litical campaign—in the guise of » 
tary inspection trips—at the ex) 
of the taxpayers. In Boston, on 
the many persons who have bx 
throwing missiles at the Republi: ( 
candidate finally scored a direct hi! 
with a potato, which landed on \\ 
kie’s vest. 

But though Willkie could ig 
missiles thrown at his person, hi 
fused to ignore “smear” attacks whi 
were simultaneously being hurled 3 
his character. Next day in Alb: 

N. Y., he angrily called attention | tis 
pamphlet issued by the Colored !) 
vision of the Democratic Nation ed 
Committee. The pamphlet, after | 
ing the Germanic origin of Willk: 
family, quoted attacks against 
Negro race from Hitler’s Mein Kam 
with the obvious intent of link 
anti-Negro views to Willkie. 

Embarrassed Democratic lead: 
apologized for the line taken in 1! 
pamphlet, claimed that it had been u 
authorized, and dismissed the volu: 
teer worker who wrote it. Nationa! 
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Chairman Edward J. Flynn, in dis- 
owning the “stupid document,” said: 
“No one for a moment questions Mr. 
Willkie’s 100 per cent Americanism.” 

But at the same time Flynn noted 
that the Republicans were also ap- 
pealing to prejudice through a pamph- 
iet addressed to Negroes and issued 
pv the Associated Willkie Clubs. The 
four-page booklet, which said that 
“under the New Deal the foreign 
refugee is the most dangerous menace 
to the American Negro,” contained car- 
toons depicting aliens getting jobs at 
ihe expense of colored citizens. Re- 
publican leaders, admitting that the 
puuphlets were in bad taste, had all 
remaining copies destroyed. 

Other developments in the final 
stretches of the 1940 Presidential cam- 
ign included these: 

e Republican hopes of winning the 
»?) electoral votes of California soared 
o a new high last week as Senator 
Hiram Johnson declared his opposition 
io a third term for President Roosevelt. 
ohnson’s popularity in his native state 
was affirmed when he won both the 
epublican and Democratic nomina- 
tions for Senator in the recent Cali- 
fornia primary. 

e The most surprising about-face in 
the entire campaign was noted in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. In 1936, the 
paper opposed the re-election of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt because of “increasing 
entralization of power in Washing- 
ion.” Just a month ago, in contrast 
(o most other newspapers, it denounc- 
ed the President’s swap of destroyers 
for British naval bases as “an act of 
war,” and called him “America’s first 
dictator.” But last week the Post- 
Dispatch came out in favor of a third 
term for the President, because it 

und the Willkie candidacy “singular- 

unconvincing, singularly empty of 
content.” 








——-~— 
Americana— 


Extinguisher: When fire broke out 
in a Varnville, S. C., grocery store, 
he heat caused the tops to pop off 
soda bottles. The liquid ran out, ex- 
l\inguishing the blaze. 

. . 


Names: Henry Ford Carr was 
charged in International Falls, Minn., 
th having stolen a Chevrolet. In 
Cambridge, Mass., Alexander G, Cupid 
is granted a divorce. 
. * . 
Questionnaire: In Candia, N. H., 
loseph Cronan, 50-year-old farmer, 
is sent questionnaires to over 5,000 
men who have answered his adver- 
ments for a wife during the past 
hree years, The questionnaire, print- 
ed on a penny postcard, includes: “Are 
ul penniless? Give ability, exp., 
en. view life and your wants. Are you 
usual lazy woman, poor cook, 
ucy? Send photo. Are you lame, 
leaf, ailments, etc.? State faults, Are 
u good dispositioned? Age, height, 
eight, Write life history or call; cig. 
juor user not wanted. No arguments 
inted. Send sample bread made by 
So far he has been unable to 
lind a suitable companion: 


| 


\ ou.” 
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War Going South 


Last week Adolf Hitler began mov- 
ing his war south for the winter, as 
some 45,000 German troops rolled into 
whittled-down Rumania. 

Nazis said smugly that they were 
sent there to “make a reality” of Ger- 
man guarantees to protect Rumania’s 
borders — a guarantee given two 
months ago at Vienna, after Germany 
had awarded pieces of Rumania to 
Hungary and Bulgaria. But most ob- 
servers believed that Hitler’s soldiers 
were there to make Rumania a base 
camp for a grand Axis assault against 
the Nedr Eastern empire keystones 
which give Britain contro! of the 
Mediterranean, 

For Rumania is the key to the Bal- 
kans, which is in turn the key to the 


Talburt in The Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


“The Face on the Barroom Floor” 


Near East. Through Rumania to the 
Black Sea flows the Danube, Ger- 
many’s great trade route, It borders 
Russia on one side and three Balkan 
states — Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Greece—on the other. It is on a direct 
route to Turkey, the only semi-strong 
power to lie athwart Germany’s Ber- 
lin-to-Bagdad “dream road.” 

Rumania is also a country vastly 
rich in oil, cattle, grain and lumber, 
all of which Germany needs. But 
though Britons scuttled out of Ru- 
mania as Nazis moved in, and as a 
diplomatic break between Britain and 
Rumania threatened, few believed that 
Hitler had garrisoned that puppet 
country merely to tighten his grip on 
its resources. They were already in 
the Reich’s bag. Beyond Rumania, ob- 
servers thought, Hitler had his eye on 
two things: (1) the Mosul oil fields of 
Iraq, which fuel the British fleet; and 
(2) the Suez Canal. 

In planning a winter campaign 
through the Balkans to the Near East, 
militarists thought, the German High 





Command could brush aside as unim- 
portant Yugoslavia, already hemmed 
in by Germany, Italy and their satel- 
lites, and Bulgaria, now partially pro- 
Nazi. The Nazis, however, would 
probably have to reckon with small 
Greece, tough little Turkey (both pro- 
British) and hulking Soviet Russia. 

Last week the Greeks said little, but 
they grimly mobilized their war 
strength of some 300,000 effective 
fighting men and 100 planes, and con- 
ferred with the Turks. 

Turkey has an effective 
900,000 men and 600 planes. She also 
has a treaty with Britain, pledging 
herself to fight in a Mediterranean 
war, under certain conditions. And 
last week her press and radio were 
talking some very tough turkey to the 
Axis powers. The Turkish radio 
crackled: “The road across Anatolia 
is guarded by 2,000,000 bayonéts.” 

But whether Turkey’s bayonets 
would flash, observers said, depended 
on Russia, her neighbor on land and 
on the Black Sea. Turkey’s treaty 
with Britain exempts her from any 
war in which she might become in- 
volved with the Soviets. And certain- 
ly the Turks would be wary of war if 
they thought the Kremlin intended to 
play ball with the Nazis. 

Last July Russia had begun the par- 
litioning of Rumania, carving off a 
section with Germany’s tacit consent. 
Would Russia now look the other way 
while Germany built a naval base at 
Constanta on the Black Sea? Or would 
Stalin strike back if Hitler blocked 
him from the Dardanelles, Turkish- 
owned gateway to the Mediterranean? 

Last week, while a Soviet army of 
150,000 gathered on the Russian-Ru- 
manian border and was even rumored 
to have crossed it at one point, as Rus- 
sian warships sank two Rumanian pa- 
trol boats, Joseph Stalin gave what 
might have been an answer. The 
Nazis had declared that they had noti- 
fied “all governments friendly to Ger- 
many that could be politically inter- 
ested” of their impending.move into 
Rumania. Last week Tass, official 
Soviet news agency, issued a laconic 
reply: Russia had not been notified. 
Aside from this~hint, the world last 
week had no definite statement of 
what Russia might do—the final an- 
swer still was under Stalin’s hat, 


army of 





... African Campaign 


While attention centered on devel- 
opments in the turbulent Balkans and 
Near East (see above), fighting in the 
Mediterranean and African arenas last 
week was noticeably stepped up, Brit- 
ain, reports indicated, had at least 
temporarily wrested the offensive 
from Mussolini’s forces. 

All week Britain’s Royal Air Force 
pounded Italian positions, ports and 
bases in Egypt, Libya, Eritrea, Ethi- 
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opia and Somaliland. In addition to 
their regular visits to Sidi Barrani, 
Bardia, Derna and Tobruk, R. A. F. 
bombers carried out smashing raids 
on Bengazi, important Libyan supply 
port, and on a big Italian air base in 
the Dodecanese Islands, off Turkey. 
This constant hammering from the 
air, apparently dwarfing everything 
the Fascists offered, seemed to be part 
of a plan designed not only to destroy 
Italian supplies and equipment, but to 
leave the Italians little time to organ- 
ize a dependable supply system for 
their “big push” deeper into Egypt. 
Highlighting the sea war in the 
Mediterranean was the announcement 
by Rome of a naval engagement be- 
tween light Italian warships and a 
“notable” British naval force near 
Malta, Claiming victory on a tonnage 
basis, the Italian High Command put 
the score at one enemy cruiser sunk to 
two Italian torpedo boats and one de- 
stroyer lost—2,600 to 7,000 tons. But 
Britain’s Admiralty version of this 
clash was that the cruiser Ajax, vet- 
eran of the fight with the German 
Admiral Graf Spee last December, 
single-handedly fought a running fight 
with eight Italian warships, sinking 
three Italian destroyers while receiv- 
ing only slight damage itself. Later, 
however, an Italian aerial torpedo 
damaged the British cruiser Liverpool. 
On land, with the Italian drive 
across Egypt toward the Suez Canal 
stalled at Sidi Barrani for the fourth 
week, the British, strongly reinforced 
by Australian, New Zealand and “free 
French” troops, began feeling out the 
Fascists on widely scattered fronts. 
Though both Germans and Italians de- 
nied reports that General Marshal Wil- 
helm Kietel, Hitler’s Supreme Com- 
mander, would replace Italian Marshal 
Graziani as head of the Axis African 
forces, Berlin sources admitted that a 
“guinea pig corps” of German shock 
troops was now fighting with the 
Italians in Egypt to learn the effects 
of the weather on northern Europeans. 


.. . Survival, New World 


Nazi bombs continued to rock and 
batter Britain last week, blasting, 
among other things, the high altar of 
historic St. Paul’s and the windows of 
Canterbury Cathedral. Answering in 
kind, British bombs pock-marked Ger- 
many. Meantime, in a few quick ac- 
tions, the Royal Navy came back into 
the headlines. 

In addition to the work of the 
cruiser Ajax in a fleet sweep of the 
Mediterranean (see above), British 
naval units, in two actions nearer 
home, shelled the ports of Cherbourg 
and Dunkerque, across the Channel 
from Britain, damaging them badly, 
and destroyed three German supply 
ships and two escorts in a convoy in 
the North Sea. 

On the British home fronts, London 
and other parts of the island con- 
tinued to take a terrific pasting. The 
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Germans alternated days of constant 
raids with fairly quiet spells. They 
also alternated mass raids with raids 
by hundreds of fast fighter-bombers 
flying singly. During raids of this type, 
according to British figures, Britain 
was losing almost as many planes as 
the Germans, 

Meantime the British continued their 
own methodical “master plan” bomb- 
ing of Germany’s industrial war ma- 
chine. That German civilians were 
suffering too was indicated by Nazi 
preparations to evacuate 200,000 Ger- 
man children from Berlin and other 
large cities to Rumania. 

Last week Britain began to pay 
“purchase taxes” (concealed sales taxes 
on wholesale transactions), to main- 
tain “history’s most expensive war.” 
In Commons Winston Churchill, who 
had just been elected leader of the 
Conservative party, refused to answer 
a question on Britain’s war aims, re- 
plying: “We are fighting to survive.” 
But speaking before the Trades Union 
Congress, Socialist Labor Minister 
Ernest Bevin said that after the war 
labor would help build a better world. 
“If a boy from a secondary school can 
help save us in a Spitfire,” Bevin said, 
“the same brain can help produce a 
new world.” 


... Japan: Milder? 


Though the situation in the Far 
East remained tense last week, danger 
of an immediate explosion appeared to 
have subsided. Seemingly there had 
been more bark than bite in the lip 
service high Japanese officials had paid 
to the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo alliance 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 19). 

Washington’s firmness, especially 
the ordering of U. S. nationals out of 
the Orient, caused the Japanese to back 
water. Foreign Minister Yosuke Mat- 
suoka took to the radio to plead that 
the Axis alliance “is a peace pact di- 
rected for the United States and not 
against the United States.” U.S. Am- 
bassador Joseph Grew was invited to 
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Grew Received Assurances 
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the Foreign Office in Tokyo to 
ceive assurances Japan did not 
war with America, while Foreign 
fice spokesman Yakichiro Suma p); 
ed that “responsible people” on | 
sides of the Pacific “be calin 
patient.” 

But while indicating a softe: 
tude one day, Matsuoka and othe; 
cials the next would reiterate, th 
in milder tones, Japan’s deter 
tion to “eliminate” anyone obst 
ing her “new order” program. 
Washington took little stock in 
overtures from Tokyo. Instead, | 
arations were speeded for what 
might come in East Asia. As the A 
ican embargo on scrap iron and 
went into effect, more troops 
dispatched to Hawaii, three big 
liners were ordered on special 
to the Orient to help with the gro 
exodus of Americans, and the Stat: 
partment stopped travel to the 
East by placing drastic restrictio: 
passports (see page 5). 

Rather unexpectedly, Japanese 
cials hinted that Britain’s reop« 
of the Burma road to military sup) 
for China might not be regarde:! 
cause for war. But a Japanese xg 
eral in French Indo-China decla: 
“Japan is resolutely determined to | 
vent war materials supplied by 
United States or any third power fr: 
reaching Chiang Kai-shek’s armi: 
This the Japanese apparently hop: 
accomplish by bombing when the 
terials actually reached Chinese { 
tory. From their newly acquired 
fields in Indo-China Japanese air: 
were already blasting the China « 
of the Burma highway. 

Meanwhile, the immediate dan: 
spot in the Orient last week seemed 
be Shanghai. Despite Japanese 
nials, Tokyo was said to be plann 
to use a concentration of 14,000 ; 
diers of the puppet Chinese gov: 
ment at Nanking to take over eil! 
the International Settlement or 
French Concession. Tension in Sh 
hai was further accentuated by 
assassination of Fu Hsaio-en, 69-y: 
old Chinese puppet mayor of the Ja 
nese-occupied part of the city. 


War Sidelights— 


@ When he joined the army, a 
in the Midlands of England rented 
his house. Subsequent orders shif! 
him to France, Scotland, and a coas' 
point. The last command sent hi: 
be billeted in a tent in his own gar: 


e Charged with selling milk 
ficient in butter fat, a Welsh far 
pleaded that bombings had upset 
cows. He won his point. Case 
missed. 





@ In an isolated part of Peru. 
Swedish scientific expedition recen! 
discovered 80 Spanish-speaking whi! 
families who had been out of tou 
with civilization for 25 years. Th: 
were surprised to hear about the Se 
ond World War. 
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SCIENCE, 


Flu Vaccine 


Of all the world’s epidemic dis- 
ses, perhaps none outranks influ- 
1za as a Wholesale killer. First re- 
rded in Greece in 412 B. C., its toll 
nee has been counted in millions. 
rhe 1918 ’flu pandemic is estimated to 
snuffed out more than 20,000,000 
In 10 months it killed 548,452 
persons in the U. S. alone. India suf- 
rered 12,000,000 dead. In Tahiti ‘flu 
killed one-seventh of the population 
15 days. 
For 22 years scientists have con- 
ted an intensive search for a vac- 
to prevent ‘flu. Last week Rocke- 
lier Foundation researchers had 
ison to believe that they had at last 
scovered such an immunizing agent. 
with many scientific discoveries, 
story was one of dogged research. 
ifluenza is one of 35 known virus- 
sed diseases affecting human be- 
s. Viruses, sub-microscopic agents 
the borderline between life and 
n-life, cannot be grown in an arti- 
al medium but flourish parasitically 
living tissue. One protection against 
| is that they arouse antibodies in 
blood to combat them. But there 
100 different known strains of “flu 
s, and until last week science had 
t even the promise of a vaccine to 
sht them all. 
Ferrets are susceptible to human 
Experimenting with ferrets at 
kefeller Foundation last winter, 
. Frank L. Horsfall, Jr., and Edwin 
Linnette had infected one group 
influenza. The animals had al- 
recovered from that disease 
1 they came down with dog dis- 
per, which is almost invariably 
‘| to ferrets. 
lo protect the 100 well ferrets they 
left, Horsfall and Linnette killed 
distempered ferrets and made a 
cine from their lungs. It was in- 
ted into the well ferrets, Then the 
entists returned to their influenza 
earch, injecting the ferrets with 
virus. 
(o their amazement, none of the 
rets came down With ‘flu. Strain 
er strain of the flu virus was pump- 
into them with no result—-and the 
entists were suddenly swept by the 
id surmise that the combined ‘flu- 
distemper vaccine was a_ universal 
lu preventive, effective against all 
tins. To give the test another twist, 
en were next vaccinated with the 
uble-barreHed vaccine, and serum 
epared from their blood was then 
hot into a new batch of ferrets, 
long with ‘flu virus. Apparently the 





human blood had also built up an im- 


inity, because these ferrets too were 
mune to all ‘flu strains. 

[he combined vaccine apparently 
's up a synergistic action—one in 
hich the combined effect is greater 


than the total separate effects would 
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be. The theory is that centuries ago 
dogs suffered from ‘flu and men from 
distemper, both virus diseases; but 
that across the centuries each acquir- 
ed natural immunity to one disease; 
and that these immunities can be com- 
bined, 

It has not yet been proved that the 
new vaccine, which can be produced 
in quantity by growing it in incubated 
hen’s eggs, can protect human beings 
against “flu. During the July Puerto 
Rico ‘flu epidemic, Rockefeller scien- 
tists arrived in time only to vaccin- 
ate 300 persons when the epidemic 
was petering out. But should there 
be any epidemic outbreak of ‘flu this 


——Science Facts 


HOUGH the tarpon has large gill 

surfaces, they apparently do not 
meet his oxygen requirements. For 
this reason he frequently rises to 
“gulp” air, storing the oxygen in a 
special tissue in his swim-bladder 
... ® European typhus, estimated 
to have taken at least 2,000,000 lives 
in Eastern Europe during the five 
years after the First World War, is 
believed to be non-existent in this 
country, where some 2,000 cases of 
a milder form occur annually .. . 
e If the human eye were blind to 
green, it would see that forests 
emit a flourescent red light, the 
“waste” energy from sunlight left 
over from photo-synthesis, the pro- 
cess by which plants absorb and 
use sunlight. Special color filters 
make the red glow visible to sci- 
entists ...e@ It has been found 
that a film of barium metal par- 
ticles may be used as a lubricant 
on bearings working in a vacuum, 
as in X-ray tubes, where other lubri- 
cants are useless. 








winter, the highly promising new 
weapon against one of man’s mortal 
enemies will get its crucial test. 


Military Health 


Because an army is no better than 
its health, the 16,500,000 men who reg- 
istered for the draft last week be- 
came 16,500,000 potential cases for 
military physicians. 

The urgency and importance of 
health defense was demonstrated by 
General Charles R. Reynolds, who 
hopped busily from a meeting of the 
American Public Health Association in 
Detroit to the Cleveland convention of 
the Association of Military Surgeons of 
which he is president. At the latter 
gathering, the outstanding reports 
were these: 

@ Soldier’s heart, a disease found 
only in civilized man, which produces 
conditions akin to stage fright, can be 
treated by “short circuiting” the sym- 
pathetic nervous system. This was 
the report of Brig. Gen. George R. 
Crile, co-founder of the Cleveland 
Clinic. By cutting a sympathetic nerve 
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center near the adrenal glands, he de- 
clared, the energetic adrenals can be 
“denervated.” He cited 114 cases of 
soldier’s heart, in 107 of which such 
treatment resulted in cures or im- 
provement, 

e The U.S. Army should profit from 
the German medical corps’ use of 
ambulance planes, which fly with 
clock-like precision from front-line 
airports to military hospitals, said Dr, 
David N. Grant, Medical Corps colonel. 
Last week the Army demonstrated its 
new cargo-transport type flying am- 
bulance, which has facilities for a doc- 
tor, nurse and 12 casualties. 

@ Respiratory diseases, especially 
influenza (see col. 1) and pneumonia, 
are the bugaboo of military medicine, 
reported the Navy’s Commander J. C. 
Adams. Though pneumonia account- 
ed for 5,027 of the Navy’s 5,938 First 
World War deaths, Adams said, there 
were hopes that new techniques would 
cut pneumonia deaths 50 per cent. 

® Tetanus is now a preventable dis- 
ease, said the Navy’s Lieut. Comdr. 
L.R. Newhouser, He reported that no 
lockjaw deaths had been discovered 
among the millions of British, French, 
Canadian and Italian soldiers who 
have been given tetanus toxoid im- 
munization over the past four years. 

The earlier Public Health Associa- 
tion meeting in Detroit was also large- 
ly devoted to health defense. Gen. 
Reynolds outlined for its benefit an 
“aggressive program” in which mili- 
tary and civilian officials would co- 
operate to combat venereal diseases 
among draftees. In addition, the As- 
sociation saw a new “candid” X-ray 
camera developed by General Electric, 
to speed X-ray examinations. The new 
camera, which makes four-by-five 
inch negatives instead of the usual 
14-by-17 inch ones, can examine 10 
times more men at the same cost. 

aT RT. 


Capsules 


@e At Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York, reports the Journal of Experi- 
mental Medicine, Drs. Claus Jungeblut 
and Murray Sanders have discovered 
a vaccine which, in experiments, has 
immunized monkeys against infantile 
paralysis. No experiments have yet 
been made on human beings. 


@ The curative effects on insane 
persons of insulin shock and metrazol 
shock treatments may lie in the fact 
that these shocks destroy old nerve- 
end patterns, reports Dr. Carl C, 
Speidel of the University of Virginia. 
In experiments with frogs, he found 
that metrazol destroys old nerve-end- 
ings, Which are quickly replaced by 
new nerve patterns. 


@ Though Germany has perfected a 
process of extracting fat from ‘coal, 
Germans will not be asked to eat it 
this winter because of “psychological 
reasons,” announces Marshal Goering. 
The process, perfected by Arthur Im- 
hausen, uses paraffin left over when 
synthetic oil is made from coal. A 
squad of Gestapo agents, it is reported, 
has eaten the coal-fat in tests extend- 
ing over three years. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 
Silk Jitters 


U. S. importers and processors of 
Japanese raw silk last week were 
jittery. With the U. S.-Japanese situ- 
ation tense, they were wondering 
what might happen to their business. 

The United States is the world’s 
greatest consumer of raw silk, most of 
which is taken by the $500,000,000-a- 
year silk hosiery industry. And for its 
supply of about 2,700,000 pounds 
monthly, this country is almost solely 
dependent upon Japan (producer of 
three-quarters of the world’s silk pro- 
duction each year), taking approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of its annual output. 

As the textile experts viewed the 
situation last week, shutting off the 
imports of Japanese silk — either 
through war or embargo—would sim- 
ply end the manufacture of silk goods 
and force the adoption of substitute 
yarns, The chief substitutes, it was 
believed, would be the home-produced 
synthetics—nylon and rayon. 

As for the effect of an end to silk 
imports on employment in the textile 
industry, the experts predicted. there 
would be a shift of textile workers but 
not a decrease in the total. employed. 

——__—_- 


Wages-Hours: 3rd Step 


When the New Deal’s Fair Labor 
Standards Act went into effect in 1938, 
it provided that a 40-hour maximum 
working week and a 40-cents-an-hour 
minimum wage would be gradually at- 
tained in interstate commerce in four 
steps over an eight-year period. 

During the first step—covering the 
period from Oct. 24, 1938, to the same 
date in 1939—the “ceiling” over hours 
for non-exempt workers in interstate 
commerce was 44 a week, and the 
“floor” under wages was 25 cents an 
hour. During the second step—from 
Oct, 24, 1939, to the same date this year 
—the standard was 42 hours a week 
and 30 cents an hour. 

Last week, industrialists and busi- 
nessmen throughout the nation cov- 
ered by the Wage-Hour law, were on 
notice to prepare for the third step 
toward the 40-40 ultimate goal. From 
Wage-Hour Administrator Col. Philip B. 
Fleming came the reminder that after 
Oct. 24 they must work their employees 
not more than 40 hours a week, with- 
out time and a half for overtime. Still 
to come was the fourth step—enforce- 
ment of the 40-cents-an-hour minimum 
wage—which will not go into effect 
until Oct. 24, 1945. Until then, the 
30-cents-an-hour minimum will be the 
wage standard. 

Since most employers were aware 
that the 40-30 standard was coming up, 
they were more interested in some new 
rulings affecting white-collar workers. 
As issued by Fleming, the rulings had 
the effect of exempting several hun- 
dred thousand white-collar workers 
from the overtime provisions of the 
law, making it possible for employers 








Random Statistics 


MERICANS annually buy a bil- 
lion dollars worth of shoes, or 
400,000,000 pairs. This per capita 
consumption of slightly less than 
three pairs per year is the highest 
in’ the world ...e For the first 
time in history, sale of electric 
power to American consumers went 
over the hundred billion kilowatt- 
hour mark last year: 107,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours were sold ... ® 
The American Petroleum Institute 
estimates that if sales continue the 
pace set in the first seven months, 
consumption of petroleum products 
will reach 425 gallons ‘per capita 
in the U. S. for 1940. So far this 
year petroleum products have been 
used at the rate of 150,000,000 gal- , 
lons a day ...@ A small almond 
crop of only 12,000 tons is forecast 
this year. Last year the crop was 
19,200 tons ... e It is estimated 
that tractors now in use in the 
United States have displaced 10,000,- 
000 head of farm workstock (horses 
and mules) and that they will have 
displaced an additional 1,500,000 
head by 1950. 




















te work them more than 40 hours a 
week without paying time and a half 


for overtime. This was accomplished 
by clarifying, broadening or liberal- 
izing the present definitions of execu- 
live, administrative and professional 
employees earning in the neighbor- 
hood of $200 a month. 

Although these rulings tended to 
take the higher-paid type of white- 
collar worker out from under the hour 
provisions of the Wage-Hour Act, 
Fleming warned that those in the 
lower-paid classifications would be 
protected by the law (at present it 
applies to more than 12,000,000 work- 
ers engaged in interstate commerce). 

_- or 
Briefs 


@ Wage rates paid by farmers to 
farm laborers on October 1, according 
to the Agriculture Marketing Service, 
were about 3 points higher than on 
October 1, 1939. Day rates without 
board ranged from 85 cents in South 
Carolina to $3.05 in Washington, and 
averaged $1.61 for the country. 


@ According to the Farm Equip- 
ment Institute, current sales of farm 
machinery are 20 to 25 per cent great- 
er than a year ago. Domestic sales this 
year, it is predicted, will be near the 
1937 record total of more than $500,- 
000,000. 


@ Speaking at the 29th National 
Safety Congress and Exposition in 
Chicago, J. C. Mohler, secretary of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 
declared that farming is the most dan- 
gerous of occupations. “There is an 
annual loss of 4,200 lives among farm- 
ers,” he said, “while the rate among 
workers engaged in manufacturing is 
only 1,800, Mining, quarrying, and 
drilling for oil and gas claims only 
1,500 lives each year.” Tractors were 
said to cause the most farm deaths, 
followed closely by circular saws, 
combines, disks and plows. 
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NAMES 


Among the newcomers at Sing Sing 
(N, Y.) prison last week was JAMES 
J. HINES, one-time influential Ta; 
many district leader, starting a se; 
tence of from four to eight years 
charges of selling protection to rac! 
eteers. With time off for good }, 
havior, he might get out in two vea 
and eight months. 


ca * * 








































































In New York for the premiere of }; 
much publicized new film, “The Grea 
Dictator,” CHARLES CHAPLIN, moy- 
ie comedian, told reporters thai } 
“felt that a nation which can laugh js 
the nearest to being sane.” 


* * * 


LILY PONS, .opera star, reco 
mended in San Francisco that wo: 
be permitted to help around the ba 
racks for drafted men. “We could p: 
vide home cooking and maybe hane 
curtains and provide domestic atn 
phere,” she said. 

With a three-minute talk to Briti 
boys and girls throughout the worl: 
14-year-old PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
next in line to the British thro: 
made her radio debut in Londo 
showing no signs of “mike fright 
Her 10-year-old sister MARGARE|! 
ROSE joined her in saying good-nizht 
to the unseen audience, 


* . 


In the offices of PRESIDEN) 
ROOSEVELT, the Army and Na\ 
Legion of Valor award to the out 
standing youth hero of 1939 was pr 
sented to DONN FENDLER, of Ry: 
N. Y. Lost for a week in the Main 
woods last July, the 12-year-old B 
Scout had lived on nothing but be: 
ries, grass, and leaves. 

A representative of HERBER1 
SCHOLZ, German consul] at Bost: 
Mass., threatened “international co 
plications” after a court had ordered 
the consul’s license suspended wh: 
he failed to answer a minor traf! 
summons. 

At a conference on alcoholisn 
New York, HERMAN F, WILLKI! 
Jr., brother of WENDELL WILLKI! 
and vice president of the Joseph |! 
Seagram Co., of Louisville, Ky., 2 
ally opened a speech by saying, “|! 
haven’t met anyone here who is’ 
for my brother.” A man in the fr 
snapped, “Two right here ... You"! 
not here to give a campaign speec! 
You’re here to discuss the social 
pects of the liquor industry.” 

Taking his place as a private in |! 
165th Infantry Regiment of New York 
was CHRISTOPHER KILMER. He 
had been born shortly before his 
father, JOYCE KILMER, author of th: 
famous poem, “Trees,” had enlisted in 
the same regiment (then the fighting 
69th) in 1917 and gone to France { 
where he was killed in action. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Episcopalian Convention 
fies of sympathy and_ tradition 
hich bind her to the mother church 
England were much in evidence 
t week as the Protestant Episcopa! 
urch held its triennial convention 
Kansas City, Mo. 
\s its first act after organization, 
House of Bishops, Protestant Epis- 
yal governing body, sent a message 
ympathy to the Church of England. 
t at the same time, the 1,150 dele- 
ites did not forget the problems con- 
ting their own membership of 
W000: 
e Missions: In Japan the Protes- 
t Episcopal Church maintains 60 
ssionaries, some 40 schools, two 
spitals. In spite of a Japanese 
ct which forbids non-Japanese 
rey and staffs in such institutions 
the future, the church proposed a 
iget which included %226,000 an- 
ily for the next three years for 
rk in Japan, but it was admitted 
t the money might have to be used 
some other purpose. 
e Union: Ending a 20-year strug- 
the delegates voted to join 24 
er Protestant denominations in the 
ieral Council of Churches of Christ 
\merica. But a commission, study- 
“ a proposed merger with the Pres- 
terian Church, recommended that 
bate on the subject be postponed. 
e New Hymnal: The House of 
Kishops adopted a new hymnal for the 
st time in 24 years. Containing 586 
uns, the new book will not be avail- 
e to congregations for some time. 
e Divorce Law: The House of 
hops moved toward a liberaliza- 
of the divorce laws of the church, 
acterized by one bishop as “in 
ie respects the most merciless in 
hristendom.” At present Episcopal- 
s may be divorced and re-married 
the church only in cases of adult- 
. the proposed liberalization would 
rmit them to retain good church 
iding even when divorced for 
ses other than adultery. 








Lutherans: Unity, War 


Delegates at the 12th biennial con- 
nition of the United Lutheran Church 
Omaha, Neb., last week found their 
cussions centering on two main 
bjiects—the war abroad and a fed- 
ition at home. 

Nearing a climax was a proposed 
ion with the American Lutheran 
iurch. For the past six years, lead- 
s have tried to reconcile the Amer- 
an Church’s doctrine of infallibility 
' the Bible in every word and the 
ited Church’s recognition of certain 
storical and geographical errors. 
ist week, at Omaha, the 550 dele- 


ites representing the 1,500,000 mem- 
hers of the United Lutheran Church 
‘lopted a compromise which stated 
that the “books of the Bible taken to- 


| 





——Sermonett 


HAT is freedom? Freedom is a 

spiritual achievement alike for 
the individual and for society. Free- 
dom derives from God... We 
cannot get freedom by gift or proc- 
lamation. It is our duty to foster 
religion and thereby foster freedom. 

How is freedom achieved? It 
is achieved by discipline and self- 
restraint, by respect for law, order, 
constituted authority, brotherhood, 
sincerity and by the growth of social 
conscience ... Upon what does free- 
dom rest? Integrity. Without in- 
tegrity, liberty and democracy are 
inconceivable ... By whom is free- 
dom preserved? By the servants of 
God. Service is the touchstone of 
freedom, the bond of democracy, It 
is fundamental to democracy. We 
must choose to do the task and to 
perform our duties to the govern- 
ment to the wont of our ability. 


—Rev. Dr. E. A. KEIGWIN 





West End Presby terian Church 
New York, N, Y. 





gether constitute a complete, errorless, 
unbreakable whole. . . 

This left the final step to the dele- 
gates of the more than 500,000 mem, 
bers of the American Lutheran Church 
who will consider the union this 
month. Leaders hoped also that the 
way had been cleared for merger with 
the second largest of the three major 
U. S. Lutheran groups—the Missouri 
Synodical Conference. 

More problematical was the effect 
of the war on the work of the church. 
After having been re-elected for his 
13th term as president, Dr. Frederick 
H. Knubel predicted that “after this 
war the entire missionary task will 
assume greatly changed forms. The 
church must be ready for changes.” 

The war also presented another 
problem to U. S. Lutherans. To the 
convention were presented memorials 
from three synods asking church sup- 
port of conscientious objectors to mili- 
tary service. But such support would 
apparently run counter to the report 
of the Executive Board which had de- 
clared that a “justifiable war may not 
only be possible, but that the Christ- 
ian’s duty is to bear arms and to offer 
his life if need be . 
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Beware Coughs — 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


> U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


+. 

Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
» 2) MEN—WOMEN Get ready now 
\ for 1941 Examinations. Short 
#.5) hours. Write immediately for 
ws free 32-page book, with list of 
positions and full particulars 
telling how to qualify for them. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. L172 Rochester,N.Y¥. 










AUTO-DIESEL 


aster a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanics, Arc Weld- 

x, Acetylene Welding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 
Diesel Mec 5 and hel p you est a good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. Learn on m + G ——s with tools under ex, rlenced 
instructors. Rea) shop work team-heated buildings. an 
board in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashv!)'e. 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena. 


(@.. POEMS-— SONGS 
'*9 24 EXAMINED FREE 
Royalties paid if commercial. 


Rex Music Pub. 
315 Seneca St., Seattle, Wash. 






















Buy The South's Finest 
Monuments At Lowest Price 


Genuine granite and marble... FREE SIM Tp , 
lettering and footstones. Freight paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free 
catalogue, samples or agent plan today. 


Etowah Marble & Granite Co. 4 








A Senesaue 
To Teachers 


We have prepared a new and interest- 
ing folder discussing the many ways in 
which the new and improved PATH- 
FINDER can be of real service to the 
busy teacher and of inestimable value 
in the classroom. Write for your 
copy of “Pathfinder Special Rates and 
Schoolroom Uses.” Address: 


PATHFINDER 
Pathfinder Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











‘Wa se This Coupon to renew your PATHFINDER— 


or to enter your subscription if you are not a subscriber 


_] 5 YEARS $3 
PRM Sibievsn scare dees 


meress OF. RED. ws ocvex. - 


Post Office ..... 


1) 3 YEARS $2 


C1) 1 YEAR $1 


— Mail ane Subscription to 


PATHFINDER — Pathfinder Bldg— Washington, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL 





One More to Come 


UR poll for this week is highly 

interesting and significant, its 
chief indication being that as election 
day nears, President Roosevelt and 
Wendell Willkie are running a mighty 
close race. So close is it, in fact, that 
a shift of a few percentage points here 
and a few percentage points there 
could change the whole picture. 

And it should be remembered that 
such a shift is entirely possible. At 
this writing, more than two full weeks 
remain before the actual voting on 
November 5. In that short time, much 
can happen to influence opinion. Hence, 
although it is quite in line with the 
trend emphasized by Emil Hurja in his 
weekly reports over the last several 
months, our current poll should not be 
regarded as final. There is one more 
to come. Our issue of November 2 
will carry our last state-by-state tabu- 
lation on the 1940 Presidential contest. 


q 
Our Place in the World 


HE United States of America is 

a great nation. In some respects 
actually and in other respects po- 
tentially, we are the most powerful 
people in the whole wide world. But 
we are in danger. 

We are in danger because all the 
things we stand for—politically, eco- 
nomically, socially—are being crowd- 
ed into one corner of the earth’s sur- 
face by the legions of a new darkness 
in the history of man. 

This thing that threatens our way 
of life, this thing that threatens our 
free society, this thing that would de- 
grade the individual human spirit, has 
been on the march long enough for 
all of us to see it for what it is. It is 
a monstrous perversion that burns 
books; destroys the search for truth; 
padlocks minds; shuts mouths; pun- 
ishes ears for hearing; blindfolds the 
eyes against light; builds concentra- 
tion camps; asSassinates minorities; 
runs berserk like a giant brute in 
peaceful, lands—and lies, and dehu- 
manizes, and pillages, and _ slays, 
loudly blaspheming all the decencies 
of a civilization that was born with 
Christ. This is the incomparable evil 
of our age, this is totalitarianism, this 
is the new darkness that would turn 
back the clock and reverse, from up- 
ward to downward, mankind’s course 
of centuries-old striving. 

And where do we fit in? There are 
some who tell us, almost with flip- 
pancy, that we need not bother our 
heads about it. There are some who 





Bishop in The St. Louis Star-Times 
The Methods of Invasion Are Many 


even go so far as to say that we should 
join with this evil and collaborate in 
making a “new order.” Well, let us 
not moralize about the debasing char- 
acter of that “order”; let us just ask 
ourselves exactly how the march of 
totalitarianism can affect us, 

First off, suppose Britain falls and 
suppose Japan triumphs in the Orient. 
Where are we then? What dangers 
will face us then? Immediately the 
United States of America will be a 
land exposed to political, military and 
economic attack in two oceans, and 
this exposure will be all the more 
grave because of the revolutionary in- 
tent of the 10-year Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
pact. In Europe, should Britain fall, 
the Nazi-Fascist conquerors would 
have easy access to the industrial ma- 
chine of an entire continent, including 
ship-building facilities that would 
dwarf our own. In the Orient, should 
resistance end there, there would be 
a giant dagger pointing at us. 


ND it is to get us in this position 

that the totalitarian revolution is 
attempting now to finish off its imme- 
diate opposition as fast as possible. 
For if Britain and China fell, only one 
major “pluto-democracy” would be 
left—and that would be us, that would 
be this corner of the earth’s surface, 
and if we were not prepared to meet 
the attack, freedom would be crowded 
out of here too, our greatness would 
ebb away, and America would be very 
definitely wide open to invasion by 
the “new order.” 





Some say that talk of invasion is 
silly. It is not silly. Invasion is a 
broad word, and the methods of inva- 
sion are many. In the first place, a 
totalitarian triumph in Europe would 
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create serious disquiet in South Amer- 
ica, with well-trained Fifth Columnist, 
in a strategie spot to stir up violen| 
trouble. In the second place, if suc}, 
trouble arose, there would be real rey 
son to worry about the Panama Cana). 
which is of vital importance to our 
position in the world. In the third 
place, although there might be no j 
mediate effort to attack us militarily. 
there would most certainly be an effor: 
to strangle us slowly by economic i, 
vasion. Over and above all this, th 
would be an ideological assault 
assault of ideas designed to alienat, 
our good neighbors from us and | 
cause confusion and division within 
our own ranks. 

It is hard to dramatize an ideolos 
cal or economic invasion, but its ef- 
fects can be in some ways worse tha: 
an invasion by ships and planes. || 
effects, in short, can so destroy defens: 
that actual armed assault becony 
either unnecessary or easy. Let 
imagine the worst at this point. [. 
us imagine that the Rome-Ber! 
Tokyo alliance has triumphed eve: 
where and has only the United Stat 
standing in the way as an obstacle to 
a three-way divvying-up of the world's 
wealth. In such a circumstance, if w: 
were not adequately prepared, o 
raw materials in the Far East wou!d 
be something America would have | 
beg for. In such a circumstance, Ame 
ica would find itself having to comp: 
for trade against a Nazi-Fascist Euro, 
jammed with the cheap labor of stat: 
enslaved to do the will of the Axi 
In such a*circumstance, in an effort to 
compete, the United States might easi 
be forced to regiment its own ind: 
try and lower its own standard of | 
ing. And in doing that, the United 
States might soon be obliged to aba 
don democracy, for rigid econo: 
regimentation cannot be effective will 
out regimentation of personal liberty. 





























































LL this boils down to one point 

the totalitarian powers triump! 
and if we are not prepared to fight th 
attack, the American way of life » 
pass and Americans will have to fol! 
orders from abroad. This point « 
not be elaborated upon or documented 
in a column or two of type, but ther: 
enough of it expressed here to mak 
appeasement look like suicidal foll) 

We cannot compromise with the evi! 

forces that menace us. We can 01!) 
do either of two things: (1) vield |! 
them, and thereby make oursel\ 
subject to them, as many nations ha 
already done abroad; or (2) spare no 
effort to build up our own defense 
while helping others to hold them ol! 
We are next on their schedule, and 
we want the United States to rema’! h 
great, if we want our position in t! 
world to remain the position of 
mighty, liberty-loving people, then w 
must/be ready for heroic measures. 
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Clarence A. Dykstra 


EGEND tells of a brave little Dutch 
L boy who discovered a leak in the 
like. Aware that the trickle would 

tually undermine the dike and 

n the swirling sea, the boy plugged 

gap with his thumb, and thus 
| his country from disaster. 
f week, as the United States reg- 
| its young men for military 
¢, President Roosevelt care- 
chose a National Director for 
selective service machinery—57- 
old Clarence Addison Dykstra, 
-according to cherished family 
tion—is a descendant of the he- 
Boy at the Dike. 
l)\kstra (pronounced DIKE-struh) 
long been a distinguished name in 
land, meaning literally “dweller at 
dike,” and like his stalwart an- 
tor, Clarence Dykstra must plug an 
portant gap in the nation’s defenses, 
For, as Army leaders well know, 
ce-time conscription is an untried 
periment in the United States. In 

e quarters it is feared as a step 

ward militarism—rule by the Army 
ther than by civilian representa- 
es, Partly to quiet such fears, the 
sident declined to let selective 
ce be directed by an Army man. 
(he appointment of scholarly Clar- 
Dykstra, whose whole life has 
spent in non-military pursuits, 
sses the essentially civilian nature 

he draft process. One of his im- 

tant tasks as National Director is 

lemontrate that the Army is not or- 
if young men into service, but 
r that civilians themselves, by 
ocratie agreement, are selecting a 
of their own number for instruc- 
and training. As a liberal who has 
ired again and again that civil 
zhts are “sacred,” Dykstra can be de- 
ded upon to act in such as way’as to 
ssure those who feel that conscrip- 
is a step toward dictatorship. 


ie grandson of Dutch immigrants, 
Dykstra was born Feb, 25, 1883, in 
veland, O., the second of six chil- 

n. From his father, a pastor in the 
Nutech Reformed Church, he received 
s religion and his love .of learning. 
lucated at the University of Iowa, 
ere he made the science of munici- 
government his major study, Dyk- 

i quickly annexed a long string of 
‘lege degrees. At Ohio State and the 
iversity of Kansas, he taught polit- 

| science, and drafted the first city 
inager law passed in Kansas. In 
s Angeles, where he lectured at the 
versity of California, the mayor 
pointed him Commissioner’ of 
iter and Power. Wherever he went 
he became interested in local civic 
‘gues, in which he expounded the 
incipal that city governments could 


| 


»e run efficiently, cheaply and decently. 


In 1930, Cincinnati, O., asked him to 
rove his theories—and made him 











PRESENTING 


International 


Dykstra: “The Scholar in Action” 


City Manager at a salary of $25,000 a 
year, Dykstra promptly became fam- 
ous as “the scholar in action.” Un- 
emotional, unspectacular, with none 
of the ingratiating ways of the profes- 
sional politician, he gave Cincinnati a 
government which became a national 
model of municipal excellence. By 
abolishing graft and favoritism, he 
stepped up local services and at the 
same time made the city’s tax rate 
the lowest of any other American city 
of equal size. 

Like the boy in the legend, Dykstra 
rose to national fame by standing 
guard at the dikes—in this case in 
Cincinnati, during the spring flood of 
1937. As the unruly waters of the 
Ohio River inundated 25 square miles 
of the city, a frightened citizenry made 
Dykstra Disaster Administrator, and 
empowered him with absolute author- 
ity. Hip-booted in the midst of the 
raging currents, or at his desk for 36 
hours at a stretch, Dykstra restored 
order out of chaos. The qualities of 
leadership exhibited during that emer- 
gency won him the admiration of the 
whole country. 

Shortly after, the University of Wis- 
consin asked him to resume campus 
life as president. Though it meant 
a $10,000 reduction in pay, Dykstra 
accepted. In accepting the post of 
National Director of Selective Service, 
Dykstra asked and received a leave of 
absence from the university. He took 
the new position—which entails sacri- 
fice of $5,000 in salary—because he 
considered it a job of broader social 
usefulness than that of a university 
head. In private industry, his admin- 
istrative abilities could command a 
far higher wage than the $10,000 a 
year the government will pay him. 
But to expect Clarence Dykstra to be 
lured by such inducements is not to 
know the man at all. In the fuli old- 
fashioned sense of the term, he is a 
public servant. 





His Hair. You'd Be, Too! 


@ Any serious attempt to curb 
Dandruff, relieve Itching Scalp 
or check excessive Falling Hair 
calle for a serious-purpose 
MEDICINAL treatment—not 
something that’s just slicked 
on the hair. Use Glover's Mange 
Medicine and massage and it 
will soon be apparent to you 
how really effective it is. No- 
body knows it better than your 
Barber—ask him! For the 
shampoo, use Glover’s Medi- 
cated Soap—an important part , 

of the treatment. FREE booklet on Glover's famous 
System for the Scalp and Hair. Write today! Address 
GLOVER'S Dept. X,460 Fourth Ave., New York. 


GLOVERS 


MANGE MEDICINE 


THE PRESIDENT GAME 


\ fascinating, education- 
al deck of 32 cards, each 
one of which contains a 
beautiful colored portrait 
of one of our presidents. 

As you play you learn to 
identify each president, his 
party affiliation, and many 
other interesting facts. It can be play- 
ed alone or with others. 

Have fun and learn at the same time. 
Secure one of these games free of 
charge by sending a one year sub- 
scription for 21.00 (12 issues) to any 
one of the following magazines: 

FOREIGN ADD 50¢ 
FACT DIGEST 
SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY 
YOU'RE WRONG ABOUT THAT 
YOU CAN’T EAT THAT 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. P, 
EMMAUS, PA. 





FREE 


TO ANY CATHOLIC 


Send name and address for 
deeply modeled Crucifix Ring 
with Sacred Heart- Miraculous 
Design. Silver Oxidized finish 
Absolutely Free without one cent 
of expense to you. Give finger size. 
LANE COMPANY, 158, Providence, R.1. 


FOOT PAINS S10 


li or Money Bac 
- 4 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Weer pcienteaiiy Aagjanct ARCH HEEL 


they oe 
our shoes 30 da: our money back i 4. 
not give quick, ting relies. me wees arches, 
meta ne aurning © LP 
back and hip ine caused by feet. Made of ee: 
ed leather, correctly shaped—with « a) 
soft cushions te gently lift arches, 
and cuboid. Thousands delighted. 
take for mine!" says user. 


SEND NO MONEY! Send only name, address and shee size 
Pay postman $1 plus few cents postage. 

Money back if you are not pleased after 30 days. Send Today! 

ARCH HEELER CO., Box P-10, Council Bluffs, lewa 


Lemon Juice Recipe Checks 
Rheumatic Pain Quickly 


If you suffer from rheumatic or neuritis pain, try 
this simple inexpensive home recipe. Get a pack- 
age of Ru-Ex Compound, a two week’s supply, 
mix it with a quart of water, add the juice of 4 
lemons. Often within 48 hours—sometimes over- 
night—splendid results are obtained. If the ae 
e 

sold 
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do not quickly leave you, return theempty 

and Ru-Ex will cost you nothing totry. Itis 
under an absolute money-back guarantee. Ru-Ex 
Compound is for sale by druggists everywhere. 


Carefree Since He Went “GLOVER’S” For 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Halloween Cat 


To fill in at the Halloween party, 
here is a game with a catch to it. After 
all the players are seated, the leader, 
who alone knows the secret, says: “I 
have a Halloween cat, and he likes 
cider.” Then he turns to one of the 
players and says: “What does your'cat 
like?” If the player answers, say: 
“My cat likes fish,” the leader replies: 
“Then your cat isn’t a Halloween cat.” 
While the player whose cat isn’t a 
Halloween cat leaves the game, the 
leader goes on to ask another player 
the same question. The catch is that, 
to answer correctly and stay in the 
game, a player must name some ap- 
propriate Halloween food or drink, 
say pumpkin, apples, cider, nuts and 
so on, 


Brain Teaser 


On one side of a street 250 feet wide 
is a building in which there is a win- 
dow 200 feet above the street level. 
On the opposite side of the street is 
another building in which there is a 
window 150 feet above the street level. 
At what point between the two build- 
ings must firemen place the foot of a 
ladder in order that the top of the 
ladder would just reach either win- 
dow? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—To get his 
three burdens across the river the 
man decided to (1) take the goose 
across, leave it; (2) go back and take 
the corn across, leave it, and take the 
goose back; (3) leave the goose alone 
and take the fox across; (4) leave the 
fox with the corn and go back for the 
goose. 

eo 


Bottle Balance 


Here is a difficult stunt to have the 
“expert” performer try. For it a round 
milk bottle, quart size, or some similar 
bottle is needed. Have the performer 
sit on the bottle with the neck point- 
ing toward his feet. After he gets 
seated, have him try to raise his feet 
and legs off the floor and balance him- 
self on the bottle while he writes his 


name in an autograph book. 
ee eee 


Smiles 


Coal Dealer—Why, man, in another 
million years our coal supply will be 
totally exhausted, 

Consumer—Yes, but isn’t it a little 
too soon now’'to be shooting the price 
up three times in two months, war or 
no war? 


Mrs. Nayber—Men such liars 
about ages! 

Mrs. Moore—Why, 
mean? 

Mrs. Nayber—Well, when a woman 
tells them she is 35 they say: “Why, 


you don’t look that old.” 


are 


what do you 


Old Fogy—A fool and his money are 
soon parted. 

Cynic—Yes, but the mystery to me is 
how they ever managed to get together 
in the first place. 


Boogy—Can you tell me how to go 
through life without meeting disap- 
pointments? 

Woogy—Sure, just go around 
ing for trouble all the time. 


look- 


Pete—Did you say Helen was dumb? 

Tubby — Dumb? Why, man, she 
thinks the organ-grinder works for 
the monkey because the monkey col- 
lects the money. 


Mrs. Tenderfoot—But 
afraid of catching cold 
husband? 

Mrs. Axtater—Don’t worry. 
take anything from him. 


aren’t 
from 


you 
your 


I don’t 


Dolcini—So your company makes 
green traffic lights. It must be a 
going concern. 

Palmetto—Well, it 
unfortunately we 
traffic lights, too. 


but 
red 


would be, 
have to make 


Marion—When I was at my uncle’s 
place in the country last month I went 
out to his apple orchard and was very 
much disappointed in it. 

Gladys—Why, were the apples too 
green? 

Marion—No, 
certainly was. 


but the boy with me 


Layton—Are fond of indoor 
sports? 
Sally 


home. 


you 
Yes, if they know when to go 


Dots—Do 
everything? 
Eleanor—No; he won’t listen to me 
more than an hour or two at a stretch. 


you tell your husband 


Teems—Miss Coy, I’m a candidate 
for your hand. 

Miss Coy—Very well. How much of 
an allowance do you promise to allot 
me a month, am I to be the boss of 
the house or are you, who is to do the 
cooking, how many days will I have 
off each week and what is your atti- 
tude toward members of my family 
who may want to live with us? In 


short, what is your platform? 


PATHFINDER 


Claribel—Say, I just heard the be, 
bit of scandal... 

Lulu—Then I don’t want to hear j: 

Claribel—Why? 

Lulu—Because scandal is somethin. 
that has to be bad in order to be good 


Rubdub—What a 
have. Here you’ve been married { 
15 years and I notice that she s|{ 
meets you at the door when you <« 
home from work. 

Hubbub—Yes, she’s afraid I'll 
get to wipe mv feet before I con, 


loving wife , 


Teacher—How 
there? 


Jackie—Two. 


many seasons 


Baseball and foot! 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 


Needlework Treasurers 


235%—These beautiful roses in filet crochet 
last for many a year. A single square makes pla 
mat. Full details included with number. 

6766—-Gay sunbonnet girls in simple stitchery (t! 
looks like applique) lend themselves to tea cloth 
towels, pillow cases, and scarfs. Full details includ 
with number. 


Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave.. New York. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Acorn Squash 


Here is a tip for autumn meals— 
ked acorn squash. Required ingre- 
ents: three acorn squash and one 
| a half to two pounds seasoned 
k Sausage, 
Cut squash in half and remove seeds, 
ide sausage into six portions, 
into patties and place in cavity 
suash. Bake in moderate oven for 
tutes to an hour, or until squash 
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Sauerkraut in Jars 

sauerkraut is almost as old as civil- 
on. But the new idea is to put it 
glass jars that hold just enough 
a single meal, thereby eliminating 
need of crocks and barrels. , 
\lix the shredded cabbage with salt 
uur ounces to 10 pounds of cab- 
e—and pack it into the jars. Place 
rubbers and lids on the jars, but 
iot seal tightly. Have an enamel 
under the jars fo catch the juice 

it bubbles out. 
Let the kraut stand for two or 
ee days until there is a good gas 
ation. Then pour the juice back 
the jars and seal them. Allow 
kraut to ripen for a month or 
eceks, when it is ready to serve. 

vis) MSS > ae 


Waxed Linoleum 


New linoleum on the kitchen floor 
not remain spick and span very 
n¢ unless some precaution is taken 
preserve its finish. One way to do 
s is to wax it while it is new, just 
ou do hardwood floors. Not only 
cs Waxing preserve the finish and 
) the linoleum bright for a long 
but it actually makes cleaning 


_ OO? 


Mildew Proofing 


stored in moist or poorly ventil- 
| places in the home, untreated cot- 
fabrics (such as awnings, the can- 
; on porch furniture, tents, tarpaul- 
and sandbags) are likely to mil- 
Even shower curtains in the 
throom sometimes mildew. When 
y do, they develop discolored and 
sty spots, and if the attack is severe 
ugh the material will rot and fall 
pieces. However, home economics 
earchers of the De partinent of Agri- 
ture have discovered a way of pre- 
ting all this—by treating the fab- 
with a preventive finish, 
For mildew-proofing an average- 
e shower curtain, for example, you 
ed only a good laundry soap and 
e crystals of cadmium chloride, 
ilable at drug stores. Have the 
‘ric to be mildew proofed thorough- 
lean, Then heat it in a solution of 
or two ounces of soap to the gal- 
of water (about one and a half 
llons will cover a shower curtain). 
cat 20 minutes, remove the cloth and 








squeeze out the excess soap. Next put 
the cloth into a solution of cadmium 
chloride crystals, three ounces to the 
gallon of water (about one and a half 
galions required for a shower cur- 
tain). Heat for 30 minutes, wring out 
and dry without rinsing on a rope 
line (metal line may stain the fabric). 
This treatment does not effect the col- 
or of the curtain which will be re- 
sistant to mildew until laundered 
again, 
Lee as ee 


Week's Hints 


g Icing will nol ~~ or grain 
when it dries on a cake if a pinch of 
salt is added to the ingre die nts, 


@ It is best to use lard or a butter 
substitute for greasing bread or cake 
pans. Butter burns too quickly. 


@ Before washing dish clothes soak 
them in water to which a little am- 
monia has been added. This will cut 
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the grease and make it much easier to 
get them clean. 


@ For a quicker and creamier 
fudge, beat it with an egg-beater in- 
stead of a spoon, 


q A freshly cut piece of apple left 
in the cake box will help keep the cake 
fresh. 


@ The shell of a cocoanut can be 
cracked easily if the nut is put in a hot 
oven for a few minutes. 


@ To prevent scorching baking tins 
on the bottom, sprinkle a little salt in 
the oven before putting the pans in, 


@ Before’ polishing, remove all 
yrease from the cooking stove by rub- 
bing it with a rag soaked vinegar. 


@ Tea and coffee pots should be left 
open When not in use. 


@ Tinware can be polished by rub- 
bing it with a raw onion, 








OPPORTUNITIES 


ilave you anything to bi ly, sel r exchange 


a prolitable business at Hom: tn ugh the 
million families. 


) u Want agents? Want to work up 


Le - P: LTHFINDER ts read by more than a 
Teli your story to those interested reuders in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words Each initial and group 


of figures, a8 well a; 


each part of the name 


and address, Will be counted as Words, 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





AGE NTS WANTED 


AGENTS— Men’s s "Suits 88c, Pants 23c, Overcoats 4lc, 

Ladies’ Coats 36c, Dresses l0c, Sweaters 25 Other 
bargains. Catalog free. Portnoy, 566-F Roosevelt, 
Chicago. 


BU SINE SS | OPPORTU NITIES 


RAISE MUSHROOMS F FOR PROFIT! New methods 

and finest pure culture spawn mean increased 
profits. Write for free folio giving helpful marketing 
tips. ee Spawn, Box 5312, Dept. B, Denver, 
Colorado. 





CANARIES 


CANARIES WANTED—Best prices paid. Write for 
shipping directions. American Bird Co., 1414 Har- 
rison, Chicago. 


(CLINIC s AND 8. SANITARIUMS 


GOooD NEWS—For Piles, Fi Fistula or Colon Sufferers. 

Mild treatment at McCleary’s—proved by 40,000 
former patients there from Coast to Coast. Large 
116-page illustrated book and patient references from 
your own section—sent Free. Write today—a card will 
do. McCleary Clinic, 2382 Elms Blivd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 








_________ COINS WANTED - 
SENSATIONAL PRICES PAID—Catalogue 10c. Sibert- 
17 Middagh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your pers onal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impres- 
sion material and illustrated catalog. Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 443, 6217 S. Hal- 
sted St., Chicago. E 
SAMPLE MAILED FREE. Dr. Carmichael’s Dental 

Plate Cleanser. Keeps mouth fresh, plates clean 
and sparkling. Write Russell Co., 920 S. Flower St., 
Los Angeles. 








DOGS _ 


HUNTING HOUNDS: : Cheap. ~ Literature “free. Dixie 
Kennels, B80, Herrick, Illinois. 


GAMES, E> N} 


BRAND NEW GAME. Instructions 10c. Yat, 543B 
Lincoln, Manchester, New Ham 


HEALTH SUPPORTER BELTS 


LOOK INCHES SLIMMER INSTANTLY! Like magic, 

our Health Supporter Belt smooths out, lifts up 
your bulging abdomen producing slenderized, youthful 
appearance! Invigorating support, comfort. For men 
and women. 10-Day Free ial Offer. Free Illus- 
trated Information from Wegman Company, 70 Fifth 


Avenue, Dept 22, New York. 
MEDICAL 


PATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary 

disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Pacts about our mild and 
modern treatment for this serious disease. Sent ab- 
solutely Pree—a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF. Milford, Kansas. 


PILES SUPFERERS—USE ELDREDGE’S CONES—$1. 
Real relief or money back. Free trial samples. 
Melrose Eldredge Co, 29N. Melrose, Mass. _ 


DEAFNESS TREATED AT HOME. Free Folder. Write 
Dr. Shraeder Ear Pump. Box v6, Lincoln. Nehraske 














NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free, Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-10, Chicago. 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, Or Mixed. Bushel $1.50 
Cash. McCants Weslaco, Texas. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts. Don't dela) Protect 
your idea with a Patent. Secure 48 page Patent 
Guide—Free. Preliminary information furnished withe 
out obligation Write today. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patient Attorney, OK37 Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C 
INVENTORS: Act promptly, write today for newest 
patent law information in our Free copyrighted 
Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Invention."" McMor- 
row and Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 102-D 
Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING im a 
FREE TRIAL—16 “sparkling Lifetime prints, three 
lovely Hollywood enlargements and Free Leather- 
20 Reprints 25c; 100— 
Lifetone Studios, L-3, Des 


tone frame with roll—25c. 
$1.00. Overnight service. 
Moin es, lowa. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 

largements, eight lifettme prints, 25c. Prompt— 
Careful. Film mailers Free. May's Photo Shop, 
Box 870-F, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 

tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c. Very uick 
Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film TV- 
ice. La Crosse. Wisconsin. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c, Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 


ROLL LL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Twd 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Service. Peerless Photo Shop, La _ Crosse. Wistonsin. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENL ARGEMENTS from Your Roll!— 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin, 


YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight 4x6 Professionally 
Enlarged Prints, 257. Mail to Mohart Film Service, 
West Salem, Wisconsin. 


100 REPRINTS $1.00, 116 or smaller. Rex Photo, “Og- 
den, Utah. 


POULTRY 


MONEY | to be made in poultry this 3 year. Poultry 

Item tells why and how. This leading poultry 
magazine 4 months 10c. Highly illustrated. Best 
writers. Get big bargain winter issues. The Poultry 
Item. Box 64, Sellersville, Pa. 

_SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ye 

BE A RADIO TECHNICIAN— Many make $30, ~ $40, 

$50 a week. Learn at home in spare time. Radio's 
growth making many good full time and spare time 
jobs. 64-page Book Free. Write National Radio In- 
stitute, Dept. OKL3, Washington, D. C. 
; P _ SONG POEMS WANTED Bes. a4 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. MeNeil, 

Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles. Calif. 


WANTED—ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. ‘Richard Bro- 


thers, 14 Woods Building, Chic 
; WATCHES AND JEWFLRY RIM. 
ELGIN, WALTHAM WATCHES $3.50. Make “big 
money. Free watch and poetry cassie. Plymouth 


Jewelrv Exchange. 163-D Canal 











































































THE ANSWER IS— 





Many Americans are finding it necessary 
under many phases of the defense program, 
to prove either their citizenship or the date 
and place of their birth. If a person has 
no birth certificate, how can he prove when 
and where he was born? 


@ Lacking a birth certificate, there 
are several ways of proving one’s date 
and place of birth. Some acceptable 
evidences are: {1) Ofiginal office rec- 
ords of physician or midwife; (2) affa- 
davit by next of kin, with supporting 
evidence of other adult citizens; (3) 
family Bible records; (4) hospital, 
nursing home or clinic records of 
birth; (5) church records of baptism, 
etc.; (6) printed notices of birth; (7) 
dated letters or telegrams announcing 
birth; (8) baby books or birth an- 
nouncements; (9) Federal, state or 
local census records; (10) early school 
enrollment records. Such evidences 
are generally acceptable to the Navy 
and the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


Germany’s recent entry into Rumania 
assured the Nazis all of that nation’s rich 
petroleum products. How does Rumania 
rank among nations in the volume of oil 
production? 


@e Rumania’s good earth yields ap- 
proximately one-fortieth of the world’s 
oil output, thereby making the little 
Balkan kingdom rank sixth among the 
oil-producing nations of the world. Her 
oil fields are exceeded in the volume 
of output only by those in the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Venezuela, 
Iran and The Netherlands Indies, in 
the order named. Peak year in Ru- 
manian production was 1936 when 
8,700,000 ‘tons or 64,380,000 barrels of 
petroleum came from her wells. In 
comparison, production in the United 
States is normally over a billion bar- 
rels annually. Moreover, Rumanian 
production has decreased steadily 
since 1936, her output in 1939 being 
only 6,200,000 tons. 


* * * 


Will low cost Army life insurance be 
available to men drafted under the Selec- 
tive Service Act? 


@e Yes. A recent act of Congress 
provides voluntary government life in- 
surance at low rates to all men going 
into the nation’s armed forces—wheth- 
er volunteers, inducted members of the 
National Guard or draftees. Similar 
to the policies offered to men in the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps during 
the First World War, the new insur- 
ance is called National Service Life 
Insurance. It may be taken out in 
amounts from $1,000 to $10,000, with 
premiums varying according to the 
age of the insured. A man 25 years 
old, for instance, will have to pay $8 
a year (67 cents a month) per $1,000. 
Beneficiaries are limited to a parent, 
widow, child, brother or sister, and 
the insurance-is payable only in case 


<0 





of death. After one year, however, 
these policies may be converted into 
any one of three plans—ordinary life, 
20-payment life, or 30-payment life. 


* * * 


How many Presidents have been elected 
by less than a majority of the popular vote? 


@ In 12 Presidential elections the 
winning candidate received less than 
half the total popular vote cast for all 
candidates, and in three he received a 
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ONE LIFE INS 
INSURES 


AS PLAINLY STATED IN 
THE POLICY 


YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY 
IS INSURED UP TO: 


L090" 


s2000°° 


:3000°° 


Maximum—For Travel Accidental Death A. 


The policy is not cancelled by 

the death of one of the insured 
members, but remains in effect Q 
on the batance of the insured 
group as long as premiums are on 
paid. Monthly premiums are A. Yes.. 
divided peusliy between the 

number insured and benefits are 
graded according to the attained 
ages of members insured. 








the Union. 


Gentlemen: 


Name 


Address 


DECIDE FOR YOURSELF 
in the privacy of your own home, 
whether this isn’t the biggest 
insurance bargain made by a 
dependable, reliable life insur- 
ance company 


YOUR ENT! 


Family Group Policy Insures Husband and Wife, 


Their Children and Parents, Ages 1 te 75 


WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Now, thanks to the research of our actuaries, we found that 
all members of the family were insured in one policy and 
had only one set of records to keep, we could save on boo 
keeping costs, mailing premium notices, and other ite: 
Then we decided that we could further save by hiring : 
agents who often get 50% or more of the premiums . . 
decided, too, that we would hire no collectors—pay no medic: 
examination fees, or other frills . . 
ONLY $1.00 A MONTH give the whole family safe, reliab 
insurance, paying benefits for natural death, double for aut 
accidental death, and triple for travel accidental death. 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT THE FAMILY GROUP POLICY 


Q. How many members of the Family 
can be covered by one policy? 


There is no limit—all there are 
in the immediate family. 


. Can residents of any State be in- 
sured in the Family Group Policy? 
. regardless of where you 
live you may buy this sound 
Family Group Insurance. Bankers 
Life & Casualty Company has 
policyholders in every State in 


BANKERS LIFE AND CASUALTY CO. 
Bankers Insurance Bidg., Jefferson Sta., Desk. 115, 
Chicago, Illinois 








smaller vote than the opposing major 
party candidate. 
In 1824 John Quincy Adams won 
both a smaller popular and electora} 
vote than Andrew Jackson; but sinc, 
none of the four candidates got a ma- 
jority of the electoral vote, the electio, 
was thrown into the House of Repr: 
sentatives, which elected Adams. | 
1876 Rutherford B. Hayes won ove; 
Samuel J. Tilden with 4,034,000 to 
4,286,000 popular votes and 185 to 184 
electoral votes. In 1888 Benjamin 
Harrison defeated Grover Cleveland 
with 5,444,000 to 5,540,000 popula: 
votes and 233 to 168 electoral votes. [p 
eight other elections, the total combin- 
ed popular vote for all other candidates 
exceeded that cast for the winner. 


— 


URANCE POLICY 


RE FAMILY 





. so that we could FOR 


Q. Dozs the $1 per month pren 
mean that each member of 
family must pay $1 for hi 
surance? 


A. No. The $1 per month pren 
covers the entire family grou 
You have the privilege of pa 
one dollar per month for « 
person. Such payment would 
title each member of the gr 
to the maximum benefit paya 
at his attained age at time 
death. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 
FOR FREE 


INSPECTION OFFER 
B-22 


Please send details of your free 10-day inspection offer on the 
Family Group Policy 

















